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Biggest Production in History 
Asked of Nation’s Farmers 


fore Feed is Major Objective in Goals 


MERICAN FARMERS are being 
asked in the 1952 Production Goals 
for the greatest achievement in their 
fine history. Feed grain production is 
stressed most heavily as a result of the 
increasingly tight feed grain supply 
ituation and its threat to continued 
high level output of livestock, dairy, 
ind poultry products. 

The cotton goal is again placed at 
the high level of 16 million bales be- 
cause of the importance of cotton to 
our economic and military strength, 
and to the rest of the free world. If 
the challenging goals for feed grains 
and cotton are reached, together with 
the goals for other major crops and the 
expected output of livestock, farmers 
Will turn out a new record total produc- 
tion, nearly one-half greater than the 
prewar averace. 

The production goals are a practical 
attempt to shape production to meet 
first needs first. The goals program is 
also the framework within which this 
Department and all other cooperating 
agencies may aid the farmer in carry- 
ing out the job. 

But it is the farmer who must do the 
production job. Except for experi- 
mental plots, the Department doesn’t 
have an acre in production. And all 
our efforts must be geared to aid the 
farmer on the land .. . if our growing 
numbers of consumers and our Armed 
Forces and friends abroad are to have 
enough. 


Farmer Must Have the Breaks 


The goals program gives over-all di- 
rection and purpose to both the 
farmer's effort and the concerted drive 
to help him obtain needed information 
ind materials for production. The 
1andicaps the farmer will face in re- 
luced manpower and tight supplies of 
certain raw materials will make his 
success dependent to a great extent 
upon the effectiveness of those sup- 
porting efforts. 


With this assistance and with 
average weather, farmers will be able 
to fill the needs of consumers, the de- 
fense program, and essential exports. 
But a realistic look at the size of these 
first, basic needs, matched against our 
present productive capacity, makes it 
clear that we will not be able to add 
much to dwindling feed reserves. To 
rebuild our feed stocks would require 
much more fertilizer, or the planting of 
far more land than all our farmers 
have at their disposal. 

We have about reached our cropland 
limits, and within that restriction it is 
imperative that we commit our land 
resources wisely—following the good 
conservation practices which assure 
sustained production. 

Of necessity this year, the goals call 
for a cropland expansion of several 
million acres. Whether or not this 
essential expansion can be obtained— 
and without detriment to total land re- 
sources — depends upon individual 
farmers. With extra effort they may 
be able to press into cultivation 3 mil- 
lion or so acres of the reasonably good 
land which was idle in 1951. More- 
over, they can divert to feed grain pro- 
duction some of the poor hay- and 
low-producing pasture lands that are 
so adapted. Because of the threat to 
land conservation, and the fact that 
acres in improved hay and pasture in 
many areas may be the best source of 
feed, such diversion should be made 
cautiously. The technical advice of 
conservation officials will contribute to 
the wisest land use in such cases. 

‘or two our live- 
stock have been consuming more feed 
than we have produced. Greater feed 
production from both grains and for- 
age must be achieved if we are to avoid 
forced reduction of livestock numbers. 

To the farmer, the great need for 
corn, sorghums, and barley mean that, 
within his range of choice he should 


successive 





give preference to these feed crops. 
The favored treatment for such crops 
should be extended to include the car- 
rying out of all possible practices which 
contribute to higher yields. The goals 
for feed grains cannot be reached un- 
less the farmer first plants the needed 
acreage and then follows up with the 
practices that bring higher yields. 

To reach the national production 
goal of 3,375 million bushels of corn, 
yields 4 percent higher than average 
will be necessary on the suggested 89 
million acres, about 5 million more 
than were planted to corn in 1951. 

A sorghum goal of 205 million bush- 
els has been set—29 percent above 
production for 1951. However, those 
farmers who can seed in excess of the 
goal are encouraged to do so. 

The barley goal is 290 million bush- 
els, 14 percent above 1951 production, 
and is expected on an acreage 19 per- 
cent above that of last year. Farmers 
in the Northern Plains States and the 
Pacific Coast areas where barley is the 
principal feed grain, are asked to give 
this feed crop high priority. 

While oats are recognized as a good 
feed and nurse crop in some northern 
regions, farmers in the Corn Belt are 
asked to increase corn in its place 
wherever oats are not needed for 
legume and grass seeding. On the av- 
erage, corn produces at least two times 
more feed than oats per acre in the 
Corn Belt. 


Forage Crops Important 


The building up of high producing 
hay and pasture stands is perhaps the 
best insurance against feed shortages 
for farmers with beef and dairy herds. 
It is a major aim of the goals and 
USDA-State College grassland pro- 
grams to increase production from 
such land as much as facilities will 
permit in 1952. Considering the tight 
feed grain prospects, farmers in re- 
gions where drought and heavy snow- 
fall are distinct hazards may wisely 
store hay wherever it can be produced 
above their current needs. A national 
tame hay goal approximately equal to 
1951 acreage and production is being 
requested for 1952. 

The great emphasis on feed will 
likely raise some questions as farmers 





plan their production for 1952. The 
Midwestern farmer who intends to 
taper off his pork production, or who 
intends to increase his marketing of 
beef through herd culling, as suggested 
by the over-all goals planning, might 
logically ask: “Why should I increase 
feed grain production?” 

The answer is that feed is needed in 
areas quite distant from where it is 
produced, particularly by poultrymen 
and dairymen who are dependent on 
such supplies. Also, the Nation needs 
urgently to rebuild its over-all feed re- 
serves to safe levels. Because of bad 
weather in 1951, stocks at the end of 
the 1951-52 feeding year would be in- 
sufficient to tide us over a poor crop 
such as occurred in 1947 when short- 
ages of feed forced liquidation of live- 
stock. They wouldn’t even pull us 
safely through another year like 
1951-52. 

Production of cotton at the goal level 
should fill domestic requirements, meet 
the export need, and still permit some 
slight improvement in reserves. But 
cotton carryover stocks last August 1 
were the lowest in 25 years and repre- 
sented only 242 months of domestic 
mill consumption at current rates of 
activity. 

The production of 16 million bales of 
cotton will require extra effort on the , 
part of producers if this quantity is to 
be grown on 28 million acres. In the 
drive to step up yields, producers are 
urged to follow the timely suggestions 
of both conservation and extension spe- 
cialists. The short supply of fertilizer 
must be stretched. 

Oilseed production for 1952 has been 
set at a level which will fill needs for 
edible and industrial uses, including the 
military, while maintaining inventories 
at adequate levels. 

For soybeans, a goal of 276 million 
bushels has been called for on a sug- 
gested 13 million acres, slightly less 
than the level of this year. Because 
of the strong requirements for feed 
grains, the goals have called for some 
reduction of soybean acres in the Corn 
Belt to allow for corn acreage expan- 
sion where it will count most. 

The flaxseed goal of 38 million bush- 
els, at average yields, will require the 
planting of 4 million acres, slightly 
fewer than were planted in 1951 when 

















34 million bushels were produced. 
Farmers are asked to hold flaxseed to 
this level because of the greater needs 
for feed production. 

On the basis of the 1952 production 
goals, the prospective supply of food 
grains in 1952-53 is relatively favor- 
able. The national wheat goal of 1,165 
million bushels will not only permit the 
filling of estimated domestic and ex- 
port requirements, but will also provide 
for a substantial increase in carry-out 
stocks. 

A rice goal of 42 million 100-pound 
bags has been set and, at average 
yields, this production may be obtained 
from the planting of 1,950 thousand 
acres. Arye crop of 22.5 million bush- 
els, produced on 1,828 acres, is believed 
to be adequate. This level is about the 
Same as for the last 3 years. 

The capacity to produce wheat, rice, 
and other food grains is well in excess 
of domestic requirements. Producers 
should be strongly encouraged to plant 
to feed grains all acres suitable to feed 
Production in excess of the food grain 
goals. 

The production goal for potatoes is 
7 percent over 1951, and calls for 350 
Million bushels. The sweetpotato goal 
of about 46 million bushels is expected 
from the goal acreage and represents 
a large increase over the small 1951 
crop. 


Challenge to Teamwork 


The value of the goals program to 
the individual farmer will of course 
be strongly dependent on how it is 
pointed up by the county and com- 
munity agencies which serve him. In 
the broad sense, the goals show the 
farmer which crops are in greatest 
need, and the reasons behind that need. 
Further they furnish him with an over- 
all view of the comparative demand 
for all crops. But it is in county or 
community that the national goals 
must be translated into advice most 
helpful to the individual farmer. 

This year the price-support levels 
were announced with the goals to allow 
farmers to plan production with con- 
fidence. High level, properly balanced 
production is the best weapon against 
inflation; at the same time it is essen- 
tial to provide farmers a price “floor,” 








should large production from very 
favorable weather force prices to in- 
equitable levels for some crops. 

The 1952 support price levels an- 
nounced for corn, upland cotton, rice, 
wool, milk, and butterfat, have been set 
at 90 percent of parity as of the begin- 
ning of the marketing year, the maxi- 
mum permitted by the sliding scale 
under existing legislation. Mohair will 
be supported at 75 percent of parity, 
as of the beginning of the marketing 
year. Soybean support has been set 
at $2.56 per bushel, 90 percent of the 
parity price as of December 1, 1951. 

The support level for wheat has been 
announced at 90 percent of the parity 
price at the beginning of the market- 
ing year, as of July 1, 1952, but not less 
than $2.17 per bushel. Previously an- 
nounced support levels for other grains 
are oats 78 cents per bushel, barley 
$1.22 per bushel, rye $1.42 per bushel, 
grain sorghums $2.38 per hundred- 
weight, and flaxseed $3.77 per bushel. 
These prices are equivalent to 80 per- 
cent of parity as of September 15, 1951. 
Minimum dollars-and-cents levels for 
each commodity, where not set already, 
will be announced well before planting 
time. 

The goals for 1952 present a chal- 
lenge not only to farmers but to all 
those who serve farmers—business peo- 
ple as well as those in Federal and State 
agencies. In addition to knowledge of 
the goals and price supports, the job 
requires the best scientific information, 
adequate credit, electricity, machinery 
and repair parts, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, seeds, and many other produc- 
tion materials. The manpower prob- 
lem must not be allowed to get out of 
hand. Special attention should be de- 
voted to the problems of those farmers 
who are underemployed or for any 
other reason are less efficient producers 
than they could be. 

There are many points at which the 
job could bog down, but by working 
together we can all contribute toward 
another great record by American agri- 
culture in support of our common 
aims: Defense against aggression and 
the preservation of world peace. 


Charles F. Brannan 
Secretary of Agriculture 


















Income Tax Changes 


Ot Interest To Farmers 


ARMERS CAN EXPECT to pay 
higher rates of Federal income 
taxes this year. But they also may 
enjoy some special benefits from 
changes made in the 1951 Revenue Act. 
Rates for the lowest bracket of tax- 
able income (up to $2,000) have been 
increased 11 percent above those pay- 
able under the 1950 law, and for other 
brackets of income about 113%, per- 
cent. The increase became effective on 
November 1, 1951, and is due to be 
eliminated in 1954. A special schedule 
of tax rates has been devised for the 
calendar year 1951, and another for 
later years. The exact tax due in any 
year should be fairly easy to figure, 
however, because each rate schedule 
combines into one the normal tax, the 
surtax, and the increase that applies 
to total income of that year. 


Advantages for Dependents and 
Heads of Families 


A dependent now can have gross in- 
come up to $600 instead of $500 and 
still be claimed as a dependent. Any 
amount earned by a dependent up to 
$600 need not be included as income 
on the taxpayer’s return. This should 
benefit farmers who have children who 
work part-time during the year. 

The new law gives the head of a 
household about one-half of the bene- 
fit now given a married couple who 
uses the split-income provisions of the 
Federal income tax. A separate sched- 
ule of rates for this group should make 
it easier for the taxpayer to figure the 
exact tax due. The unmarried head 
of a household is a taxpayer who main- 
tains a home for himself and a son or 
daurhter, or other relative who is a 
dependent. He must supply more than 
one-half of the cost of maintaining the 
home, among other requirements. 
These new advantages for unmarried 
heads of households do not apply to the 
present tax year but will be in effect 
for 1952 incomes. 


Medical Bills Deductible at 65; Sale 
of Home, New Advantages 


Where a taxpayer or his wife has 
reached the age of 65, all medical ex- 
penses of either spouse are deductible 
under the new law. Previously only 
that part of such expenses as exceed 5 
percent of gross income could be de- 
ducted by the taxpayer. This rule con- 
tinues to apply for people under 65. 

The 1951 Revenue Act makes it pos- 
sible for a home owner to exchange his 
principal residence for another of equal 
value without paying an income tax on 
any profit realized from the transac- 
tion. For the farmer, the new provi- 
Sions apply only to sales of the 
residence and service buildings per- 
taining to it. They do not apply to the 
farm land or buildings used in the farm 
business. Under certain circumstances 
the farm hduse may be exchanged for 
a house in town. 


No Tax On “Even Swap” 


Previously, any profits made from the 
sale or exchange of one’s residence were 
subject to capital gains treatment. 
That is, the regular tax rates (up to 
a maximum of 50 percent) were applied 
to one-half of the amount of gain. The 
profit usually was the difference be- 
tween the sale price of the residence 
and its cost or value when acquired 
plus any added improvements. Under 
the old provisions, an “even exchange” 
of houses might have resulted in a large 
income tax payment by each party to 
the trade. 

Under the new law, where a taxpayer 
sells his principal residence and pur- 
chases another of equal value within 1 
year before or after the date of sale, 
any gain realized need not be reported. 
If a new residence is being built for the 
taxpayer, he is given a period of 18 
months during which he may move in 
and still obtain the benefits of the law. 
If the taxpayer receives more for his 
house than he paid for the new one and 











part of the sales price represents a 
profit he must pay an income tax on 
the profit part of the difference. Bene- 
fits of this provision are retroactive to 
January 1, 1951. 


Family Partnerships 


The 1951 Revenue Act makes it easier 
for a farmer to prove the existence of a 
father-son partnership. For tax years 
beginning after 1950, a farmer’s son 
may become a partner for Federal in- 
come tax purposes if he owns a capital 
interest in the partnership. The 
amount of capital owned must be a 
material income-producing factor, but 
the interest held may be obtained by 
gift or purchase. The purchaser or 
donee then becomes liable for his share 
of the income tax arising in the part- 
nership. 

The motive behind the transfer of 
the capital interest is no longer im- 
portant. Nor does it matter whether 
the business benefits from a new part- 
ner. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue will inquire only as to the 
actual ownership of the _ interest. 
Whether or not vital services are per- 
formed, or an intrafamily Bift is mo- 
tivated by thoughts of business benefits, 
is not important. The question is 
whether the creation of the partnership 
was in good faith. 

The farmer’s partner-son may enter 
Military service without losing the ben- 
efits of the relationship. Family mem- 
bers who may become partners include 
the taxpayer’s spouse, ancestors, or 
lineal descendants. 


Changes for Certain Livestock 


The Revenue Act of 1951 makes it 
possible for many farmers to sell more 
of their livestock as “capital assets” 
rather than as “commodities to cus- 
tomers” and thus pay a much lower 
tax on the profits made. A low-income 
farmer may pay as little as 11 percent 
of the profits on such sales, and the 
highest percentage now in the law is 
26. Ordinary tax rates, of course, 


range from about 20 to more than 90 
percent. 

The 1951 Act provides this special 
treatment for sales of “livestock—re- 
gardless of their age—held by the tax- 
payer for draft, breeding, or dairy pur- 
poses, and held by him for 12 months 
or more from the date of acquisition. 
Such term does not include poultry.” 
Important differences compared with 
previous requirements are that (1) the 
holding period is changed from 6 to 12 
months, and (2) the problem of de- 
termining the age of eligible animals 
is eliminated. 


Taxes On Cooperatives 


Farmers’ cooperatives become sub- 
ject to the Federal corporate income 
tax (but not the excess profits tax) for 
tax years beginning after 1951. In 
computing net income for tax purposes, 
these organizations may deduct capital 
stock dividends and any other amounts 
allocated to patrons whether paid in 
cash or merchandise. Thus the coop- 
erative does not have to include patron- 
age dividends as gross income if its 
bylaws permit payments of such divi- 
dends and if the liability has been cre- 
ated by the directors. 


Sale of Growing Crops 


Until the 1951 Revenue Act became 
law, the sale of orchards and groves 
with valuable fruit on the trees had to 
be allocated between the fruit (to be 
sold to customers) and land and trees 
(assets used in the farm business). 
The part allocated to the fruit was 
fully taxable at regular rates, whereas 
the other part was subject to capital 
gains treatment. Under the new provi- 
sions, sales of unharvested crops when 
made with sales of land are considered 
as being used in the farm business and 
now receive the favored treatment ac- 
corded capital gains. 


Tyler F. Haygood 


Bureau of Agriculiural l:conomics 





Gleaning Some Facts 
About Farm Housing 


ARMERS SPENT almost 2.5 billion 
dollars on farm construction in 
1950, compared with 2 billion in 1949. 
Apparently construction has continued 
at high levels in 1951. These totals 
cover the dollar outlays for building, 
remodeling, and repairing farmhouses, 
farm service buildings, fences, pumps, 
wells, and windmills on the 5.4 million 
farms reported by the Census in 19850. 
Since farmers are expected to pro- 
duce increasing amounts of food and 
fiber, the efficiency, value, and main- 
tenance needs of their farm buildings 
and houses must be considered in con- 
nection with the defense program. 
Such items as the inventory, condition, 
rate of change, and needed repairs of 
farmhouses and other buildings are 


important in determining farmers’ 
needs for construction materials in the 
defense effort. 

The proportion of the expenditures 
that are being used for the different 
types of construction work on housé»s 
and service buildings may be deter- 
mined from results of a survey made in 
1950 by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics which obtained construc- 
tion data for 1949. (See table I below.) 
The survey reflects conditions on an 
estimated 4,750,000 farms of 3 or more 
acres, with agricultural production 
valued at $150 or more in 1949 or 1950, 
and having resident operators. The 
survey covered only buildings and not 
such items as fences and wells. 


I. Farm construction: Estimated number of buildings 
and cash expenditures for farmhouses and service 


Farms Number 
of build- Ke 
ings 


report- 


Type of construction 
ing 


Farmhouses 
Thousands 
81 
796 
2, 009 


New construction 
Major improvements 
Repairs 

Total _- 


Service buildings 


New construction 
Major improvements 
Repairs 

Total 


Grand total 


1 See USDA 1595-51-2 of June 29, 


1951. 


Thor 


.sands 


buildings, by type of construction, 1949 ' 


Cash expenditures 


——_—___—_—__— 


Materials Labor Total 


Million 
dollars 


Million Million 
dollars dollars 
169 6S 


234 7: 


Million 
dollars 
&3 57 
207 136 
2, 146 




















Below is the way the 877,000 new 
farm service buildings and the cash 
expenditures for them were divided. 
Percentages are shown by type of struc- 
ture. The first column of figures shows 
the percentage of the buildings; the 
second column, the percentage of ex- 


penditures for the various types of 
buildings: 

Per- Per- 

cent cent 
General purpose barns__....-..-.----~- 12 20 
eS eee ee 15 
Hog houses ace ceatitniptainraneinbbints 6 3 
Other livestock buildings.._._.....---... 11 14 
Granaries spi epaiinanitinina est tileahpsatlt tial a 5 
Corn cribs ne * 9 10 
Other storage buildings 7 8 


s hed s, shop s, 


Machine cond implement 
end garages 18 21 
NN ES eee 10 4 
100 =—s:*100 


Fewer Houses at Year’s End 


A high proportion of the new farm- 
houses were built in the South. Major 
improvements and repairs were well 
distributed over the country, but larger 
expenditures were made in the North 
than in the South. Construction work 
om farm service buildings was much 
more concentrated in the North than 
in the South. 

Vhereas 83,000 farmhouses: were 
built in 1949 on the farms represented 
by the survey, another .15,000 were 
added from houses moved onto farms 


and from other buildings that were 
converted to dwelling use. However, 
in the same year on the 4,750,000 farms 
represented by the survey, there were 
29000 houses that were lost by fire, 
windstorm, and other causes. More- 
over, 47,000 houses were torn down and 
26,000 houses were converted to other 
uses or moved off farms. Thus during 
the year there was a net loss of 4,000 
dwellings. This is understandable at 
a time when farm population was 
dwindling. 

The houses covered by the 1950 sur- 
vey were classified with respect to 
structural level and condition as “low,” 
“intermediate,” and “high.” By “struc- 
tural level” is meant the basic durabil- 
ity, weather-tightness, and quality of 
workmanship of the original construc- 
tion. By “condition” is meant the de- 
gree of deterioration of the structure 
as it stands. These classifications were 
made on the basis of fairly objective 
and detailed descriptive data prepared 
by the field enumerators who described 
what they saw by checking multiple 
choice descriptions of each part of a 
house as seen from the outside. The 
percentage distribution of the farm- 
houses in the United States and its 
regions on the kind of farms covered 
by the survey by the rating of struc- 
tural level and condition in 1950 is 
shown in table II below: 


II. Distribution and rating on structural level of farmhouses 
in the United States in 1950* 











Rating 
tegion _ oo: ‘aise mot an ee 
‘ itermedi- 
| - High Intermedi Low 
ate 
adie —|— i 
Percent Percent Percent 
United States_-__.- “i 39 25 36 
Northeast Sas 59 27 14 
Fast North Central 60 21 19 
West North Central_-—-- 17 24 | 29 
South Atlantic 31 | 25 | 4 
Kast South Central 23 | 21 56 
West: South Central 22 33 15 
West 47 27 26 
*By regions, on the kind of farms covered by the survey. 















Outlook Highlights 


e « ee SANUARY 1952 

High level economic activity and 
record consumer incomes are support- 
ing a strong demand for farm products. 

Priees received by farmers at mid- 
December averaged 1 percent higher 
than a month earlier. Crop prices in 
general were higher, reflecting seasonal 
price gains and reduced crop prospects, 
particularly cotton and corn. Live- 
stock and livestock product prices av- 
eraged lower, as greater-than-seasonal 
increases in dairy products failed to 
offset a seasonal decline in meat ani- 
mal and egg prices. 





It is instructive to note which defi- 
ciencies cause houses to be classified 
as “low.” Such information is avail- 
able for houses on farms that produced 
$1,950 or more income in 1949. 

Of the houses rated “low,” 58 per- 
cent in the Northern States, lacked 
weather-tightness, 52 percent in the 
South; and in the North, 2 percent had 
less than 200 square feet of floor space 
compared with 1 percent in the South. 

In the North, 7 percent of the houses 
rated low had no foundation, compared 
with 3 percent without foundation in 
the South; in the North, 15 percent had 
wooden posts or piers without mortar 
or without curtains, and in the South 
35 percent had piers without mortar; 
in the North, 19 percent required major 
repairs to the foundation compared 
with 25 percent in the South. 

Of the low-rate houses, 1 percent in 
both the North and the South had tar 
paper exterior walls. In the North 9 
percent, and in the South 21 percent 
had major faults in the walls. 

Low-rate houses having a serious sag 
in roof-pole, or area amounted to 4 
percent in the North and 8 percent 
in the South; and major faults in 
chimneys ran as high as 17 percent in 
the North and 25 percent in the South. 


Roy K. Burroughs 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 





Business Continues On Even Keel 


The Nation’s economy has continued 
generally stable, despite shifts in cer- 
tain activities. Increased output of 
defense goods has been offset by re- 
duced output for nondefense uses, re- 
sulting in little change in total indus- 
trial activity over the past few months. 

Business showed signs of a moderate 
upturn. Retail sales continue high and 
sales by manufacturers were up a lit- 
tle more than seasonally. Business 
concerns are expected to increase their 
expenditures early this year. 

Moderate consumer buying is prob- 
ably contributing to the relatively low 
output of some consumer durables 
while materials allocations will fur- 
ther restrict automobile production. 


Total Employment Steady 


Civilian employment in November 
totaled 61.3 million persons, same as a 


(Continued on page 14) 





Smaller Pig Crop 
Now Indicated 


OG PRODUCTION is turning down 
after increasing for 5 successive 
years. According to the December pig 
crop report, farmers’ intentions were 
to have 8 percent fewer sows farrow 
next spring (December 1 to June 1) 
than in the spring of 1951. If this 
intention materializes and the number 
of pigs saved is average, as adjusted 
for trend, the 1952 spring pig crop 
would be about 56.5 million head. A 
spring crop this size would be 9 percent 
smaller than the big 1951 spring crop 
but 2 percent larger than the 1940-49 
average. 

According to the report, 40.2 million 
pigs were saved in the 1951 fall season 
(June 1 to December 1). This fall 
crop, only 2 percent larger than a year 
earlier, combines with the 1951 spring 
pig crop of 61.9 million to produce a 
total 1951 pig crop of 102.1 million head. 
Such a crop is the third largest on 
record, an increase of 5 percent from 
1950, and nearly one-fourth more 
pigs than were saved 5 years earlier. 
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FOR FARM TRACTORS 


HIRTY YEARS AGO farmers were 

little concerned with the source 
of energy with which to power their 
field machines. They worked their 
crops largely with horses and mules 
and relied on their own fields and pas- 
tures for feed. Now that tractors to a 
large extent have replaced animal 
power, farmers are heavy purchasers 
of motor fuels. They are dependent on 
someone else for steady supplies of the 
mecessary fuels to power their ma- 
chines. 

This means it is to the farmer’s in- 
terest to keep himself informed about 
the changes in fuels used and the avail- 
ability of such fuels. 


Tractor Fuel a “Must” 


Farmers of 1952 will have around 
4 million tractors, not counting the 
garden type. This is about 16 times 
as many as were on farms in 1920. 
Work animals in 1952 will total around 
5,500,000 head, about one-fourth of the 

20 number. The area in harvested 
cropland of 1952 will probably be about 
the same as in 1920. So the number 
of work animals could supply power for 
only about 25 percent of the cropland. 
Actually they will supply less than that, 
because many of the work animals left 
on farms are no longer used full time. 

With the increase in mechanization 
the farmer has become largely depend- 
ent on petroleum products as fuel for 
his power machines. Today’s farmer 
is directly concerned with the output of 
oil and gas wells, with refineries, and 
with transportation facilities such as 
railroads, pipelines and motor trucks. 

Farm tractors alone used about 4 
billion gallons of various petroleum 
fuels in 1951. This is 16 times as much 
motor fuel as was used by farm trac- 
tors in 1920. 

The modern tractor is used more 
hours per year than its predecessor, be- 
cause each year finds more machines 


and more attachments adapted for use 
with tractor power. 


Changes in Tractor Fuel 


Extensive changes have taken place 
during the past 30 years in the 
kind of fuel used by tractors. The 
tractors of 1920 had low compres- 
sion motors and many were designed 
to utilize low-octane fuels such as kero- 
sene. Then gasoline accounted for only 
40 percent of the tractor fuel. Nation- 
wide studies show that about 70 per- 
cent of the tractor fuel of 1940 was 
gasoline. By 1947 the proportion had 
grown to 80 percent. This trend to- 
ward the increased use of gasoline has 
taken place even though the Diesel trac- 
tor appeared on farms after 1920. A 
considerable number of crawlers and 
some of the large size wheel tractors 
now have Diesel motors. By 1947, how- 
ever, only 4 percent of the fuel of farm 
tractors was Diesel fuel. 

There are important reasons why 
farmers have increased their use of 
gasoline as a tractor fuel. With gaso- 
line, there is less oil dilution, it is 
cleaner burning than the heavier fuels 
and even more important it is easier 
to start the motor with gasoline than 
with low-octane fuels, especially in cold 
weather. This is especially important 
nowadays when many farmers use their 
tractors throughout the year. Less oil 
dilution means fewer oil changes, and 
cleaner burning motor fuels mean less 
frequent servicing of the motor. These 
save money and thus many farmers 
believe that the advantages of using 
higher-octane fuels more than com- 
pensate for their extra cost. 


LP-Gas as a Tractor Fuel 


Developments of recent years indi- 
cate that the trend toward higher- 
octane tractor fuels may be accelerated 
in the years ahead. Ordinary gasoline 
has an octane rating of around 72, but 
LP-gases have substantially higher oc- 
tane ratings. For butane the octane 





rating is about 93, and it is more than 
100 for propane. These products are 
designated as liquefied petroleum gases 
because at normal temperatures and 
pressures they are in a gaseous state. 
These fuels must be transported and 
stored under pressure. 

At atmospheric pressure, butane is 
a gas at temperatures of 32° F. and 
above, and propane at 44° below zero 
and above. Propane is more used than 
butane in the North, as butane would 
not vaporize at normal winter tempera- 
tures in these colder areas. 


Bulk Deliveries Spreading 


The LP-gases consist largely of pro- 
pane and butane and propane-butane 
mixtures. Their use on farms is be- 
coming widespread. More than one- 
fifth of the farms of the Nation used 
these gases in one or more ways in 
1949, according to a Nation-wide study. 

In many areas the LP-gases are sold 
in bulk, i. e., by the gallon. In other 
areas, they are sold by the pound. 
Here they are usually known as bottle 
gas or cylinder gas. In the bulk areas 
farmers usually buy the LP-gases as 
butane or propane. 

In many bulk areas, the cost per 
gallon of LP-gas is often below the cost 
of gasoline. On the other hand, the 
cost of LP-gas in areas where it has to 
be purchased by the pond is now much 
higher than gasoline. But bulk de- 
liveries are spreading and may soon 
cover most of the country. 

LP-gases have been used as a trac- 
tor fuel for 15 or more years. It has 
been only recently, however, that there 
have been developments which indicate 
that they may become important trac- 
tor fuels. Manufacturers now produce 
conversion units which can be adapted 
to tractors designed for using gasoline 
and other fuels. Also several of the 
larger manufacturers of farm tractors 
now offer for sale tractors that are es- 
pecially designed for using the 
LP-gases. 

The cost of the conversion unit varies 
widely, ranging from about $100 to 
about $300 each, depending on the type 
of unit. - The low-price unit involves 
largely a change in the storage tank, 
new connections, and changes in the 
carburation system. With the, more 
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expensive types the compression ratio 
of the motor is increased, a cold mani- 
fold installed, and cold spark plugs re- 
place the regular spark plugs. These 
are in addition to the changes for the 
low-price unit. 

The compression ratio can be 
changed either by installing a new cyl- 
inder head or with high-altitude pis- 
tons. Increasing the compression ratio 
of the motor increases its power and 
the extra power may be more than the 
component parts of the tractor can 
withstand. Before changing the com- 
pression ratio the approval of the man- 
ufacturer of the tractor should be 
obtained. 

Trade sources indicate that there are 
now about 100,000 of these “changed- 
over” tractors on farms. Most of the 
conversion units were bought in the last 
2 years. 

With converted tractors, consump- 
tion of LP-gas for the same work may 
average around 20 percent above the 
quantity that would be required with 
gasoline or lower-octane fuel. Thus 
to be attractive LP-gas should be some- 
what below the cost of gasoline in order 
to pay for the conversion cost and to 
defray extra costs that might be re- 
quired for storage tanks. Areas close 
to the source of supply are most likely 
to have a price advantage over compet- 
ing fuels. 

There are several important advan- 
tages in using LP-gas as a tractor fuel. 
It is the cleanest burning tractor fuel 
thus far available. There is less motor 
wear and the period between overhauls 
is lengthened. Oil dilution is substan- 
tially less than with gasoline and oil 
changes can be less frequent. 

Another important advantage is that 
the LP-gases, especially propane, are 
expected to be in relatively large supply 
in the years ahead. Considerable 
quantities of propane are not now uti- 
lized and large market supplies are 
available. Should a critical situation 
develop gasoline might well be in short 
supply. Then an increased use of the 
LP-gas as a fuel for tractors for sta- 
tionary and mounted motors and for 
other uses could be highly desirable. 


Albert P. Brodell 
Paul E. Strickler 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

















Country Folk Need Zoning, Too 


.. . Avoid Haphazard Community Growth 


Good roads and the automobile have extended com- 


TT voit Y, NEW AREAS of land-use maladjustment are appearing in many 


rural communities. 


muter zones in some cases 30 to 50 miles beyond city limits. 
The impact in many farm communities 
Problems stemming from change on this enlarged urban 


lace has spread over the countryside. 


has been devastating. 


The urban popu- 


fringe pose a new challenge for rural zoning. 


URAL ZONING is truly at the 
crossroads. It can continue plod- 
Ging along beaten paths, or its hori- 
Zon of service to the rural community 
Can be expanded across new frontiers. 
The decision is largely one for rural 
People, acting through their local gov- 
ernments. 

Only two decades ago, rural people 
in the cut-over region of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Minnesota, pioneered 
im rural zoning. They used the zoning 
powers vested in their counties to help 
Prod lands that were not suitable for 
farming, and often idle, into profitable 
forestry and recreational uses. In 
these northern cut-over countries, the 
usual transition from forestry to agri- 
culture failed to occur at the rate an- 
ticipated. Soils were of poor quality 
for farming. Many isolated farms, 
however, had been started during an 
abortive colonization era, and scat- 
tered settlement necessitated high 
taxes to provide even minimum public 
services. 

Remedies Found 


The remedy soon became obvious. 
A major readjustment in the pattern 
of land use was needed. Forest land 
had to be separated from farm land. 
To accomplish this end, both persua- 
sion and restraint were used. County 
zoning ordinances were adopted that 
set aside in restricted forestry and rec- 
reational districts large areas of land 
that were submarginal for farming. 
Within such zoning districts only for- 
estry, recreation, and certain related 
uses were permitted. All other uses 
were prohibited, including the estab- 
lishment of new farms. 





Under another phase of the remedial 
program, isolated settlers living in the 
restricted zones were helped to relo- 
cate. These settlers, who legally could 
remain, were bought out or their lands 
were exchanged for better land in es- 
tablished farm communities. Follow- 
ing such relocation, roads and schools 
that were no longer needed were 
clesed. The savings incurred per- 
mitted a reduction in the taxes on cut- 
over lands. 


Zoning Laws in 38 States 


Rural zoning, however, has not been 
confined to the three Lake States 
named. The legislatures of 38 States 
have passed rural zoning enabling laws. 
These laws authorize the counties, 
towns or townships, or other local units 
of government in the respective States, 
to adopt local zoning ordinances. In 
some of the States, the authorization 
applies only to certain designated coun- 
ties or local areas. 

A total of 173 counties in 23 States 
have taken advantage of the powers 
granted by their legislatures and have 
passed zoning ordinances. Thirty- 
seven of these counties are in Wiscon- 
sin and 26 in California. In each of 
4 States, Illinois, Indiana, Nebraska, 
and Virginia, 10 or more counties have 
zoned; and in 7 other States, at least 5 
counties in each have enacted zoning 
ordinances. In addition, mumerous 
towns and townships have zoned. 

Nor has rural zoning been limited to 
the objectives and types of districts 
established by counties in the cut-over 
region. Many other community ob- 
jectives have been attained by zoning. 
Zoning has been used by rural govern- 





ments to protect valuable agricultural 
areas from the encroachment of un- 
wanted and objectionable commercial 
and industrial activities, and even from 
premature subdivision for residential 
uses. In turn, separate zones have 
been set aside for residential, commer- 
cial, and industrial land uses. 


Offensive Activities Avoided 


General agricultural zoning districts 
were established by 50 percent of the 
county zoning ordinances examined by 
the writer. Zoning regulations in such 
districts do not interfere with the use 
of land and buildings for most farming 
purposes. In fact, enabling statutes in 
17 States exempt agriculture from zon- 
ing regulations. Nonagricultural land 
uses in farm zoning districts, however, 
are frequently restricted for the benefit 
of the rural community. 

Today’s changing, growing rural 
communities need not tolerate a con- 
dition of haphazard growth. Rural 
people need not sit idly by and see 
offensive and distracting activities and 
even urban slums transferred from the 
city and scattered over the countryside. 
You can protect yourselves by zoning. 
In zoning, you have a flexible tool for 
affirmatively guiding community 
growth. 


Tax Savings and Other 
Desirable Ends 


Commerce and industry can be di- 
rected to zoning districts created for 
such purposes with advantage to all 
concerned. At the same time, good 
agricultural land can be enclosed in 
farm zoning districts and protected. 
New residential developments can be 
guided to advantageous zones. Fur- 
thermore, the desirability of residen- 
tial districts can be enhanced by zoning 
regulations which impose uniform set- 
back of all buildings from roads, limit 
the height of buildings, and, to prevent 
overcrowding, specify the minimum 
size of lot permitted and the number 
of families allowed per housing unit. 
For sanitary reasons, larger minimum 


lots may be required where septic tanks 
are used. 

Also, by passing zoning regulations 
that require large minimum size tracts, 
that is, upward of 5 acres per tract, 
the rural community can prevent, or 
at least retard, the premature breaking 
up and sale of good farm land for non- 
farm residential uses. Unnecessarily 
early parcellation of land which is not 
reasonably needed for urban growth 
often results in higher taxes in the 
rural community and in the shifting 
of development costs to neighboring 
farm land. In the 1930’s rural zoning 
was used in the Lake States to reduce 
taxes on cut-over lands. Perhaps rural 
zoning can also be used to prevent tax 
increases in farm zoning districts on 
the urban fringe. 


Roadside Zoning 


The rural community, too, might do 
something about our hazardous roads, 
Slaughter on the highways is ap- 
proaching the one million mark. Re- 
medial tools are in the community’s 
hands. Adequate roadside zoning can 
materially enhance both the safety of 
the highways and their traffic-carrying 
capacities. Needed zoning regulations 
might include minimum set-back of 
buildings from all roads, access con- 
trols, and restrictions on outdor ad- 
vertising and on the creation of ribbon 
business areas. 


Head Off Future Trouble 


Today on the urban fringe and in the 
rural community generally the pressure 
of change is felt at every crossroad. 
Change often brings new problems. In 
many areas, the land-use headaches of 
tomorrow are now in _ formation. 
Emerging maladjustment caused by 
haphazard growth calls for affirmative 
guidance by the community. This di- 
rection the community can provide by 
zoning. And we must remember that 
major decisions in alert communities 
are not made by inaction. 

Erling D. Solberg 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 














Prices of Farm Products 


[Estimates of average prices received by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of Agri- 


cultural Economics. 


Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative importance 





of district and State] 


Commodity 





Basic commodities: 





CGR COO. ones ccdccscccensonecsnnitek cents 
Wheat (bushel) dollars 
Rice (ewt.) bone do 
Corn (bushel conti " oo = 
Peanuts (pound) --.-- atacand cents 
Desicnated nonbasic commodities: 
T’otatoes (bushel) PE CR ae dollars 
Rutterfat in cream (pound) .cents 
Milk. wholesale (100 Ib.) _dollars 
VW 5 CGUIRG) « 2 cccatecnecoeqecne cents _. 
Ot! rnonb commodities: 

ested TIE «6 oncscaccccuntibnbaoutentons dollars 
Cottonseed (ton do 
Flaxseed (bushel do 
it CE . 2... ceosenndwapeciin do 

Rve (bushel bi do 
Sorghum, grain (100 Ib.)...........-...-. do 
Soybeans (bushel do 
Sweetpotatoes (bushel do 

Beef cattle (100 Ib.) do. -| 
Chickens (pound) cents_. 
Eg NN a ar ae do 
Hogs (100 Ib ‘ccicinlbntdaenn euaion .--dollars 
Lambs (190 1h.) do 

Veal calves (100 Ib.) do 

Or 3, on tree (box) do. 
Apples (bushel) do-.- 
amy, HAIOW (COE) . 2.2 ccccccsescescesesesoss er 





-- 
1 A dijusted base period | 
Mote 


2 Parity prices are computed under the provisions of title IIT, subtitle A, 
of 1938 as amended by the Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949. 

















5-year average 
iniemltaliigpanlennatiniaih Effective 
Dec. Nov. Dec. parity 
Base January! 15, 15, 15, price 
period 1935- | 1950 1951 1951 Dec. 15, 
price | Decem- | 1951 2 
1910-14! ber 1939 | 
} 
312.4 10.34 | 40.36 41.00 40. 34 34.10 
3. 884 . 837 2. 03 2.19 2. 22 2.43 
1. 97 1. 65 5. 32 4.88 4. 93 5. 59 
3. 642 . 691 1. 45 1. 62 1. 69 1.77 
34.8 3. 55 10.9 10. 1 10.4 13.2 
41.12 717 | _ 889 1.74 1.93 51.83 
27.2 29. 1 64.8 71.7 75. 7 77.2 
1.70 1.81 | 4.54 5.15 7 5.22 4.83 
20.1 3.8 | 828 65.7 62.7 57.1 
' 
t 
3.619 533 1.19 1.34 1.38 $1.53 
26. 10 27.52 | 102.00 72. 70 71. 50 74.10 
1. 67 1. 69 3. 59 4.10 4.24 4.74 
3.399 340 . 49 . 911 . 949 5.990 
3.720 | 554 1.37 1, 62 1.73 51.78 
31.21 1.17 1.88 2.39 2. 51 53.00 
1.00 . 954 2. 70 2.77 2. 83 2. 84 
. 908 . 807 1.73 2. 80 3.05 2. 58 
7.02 6. 56 25. 20 28. 10 27. 3 19. 90 
11.1 14.9 3 23.2 23.4 31.5 
$21.5 21.7 | 57.7 56. 5 51.1 § 53.2 
7. 57 8. 38 17. 80 18. 00 17. 60 21.50 
7.71 7.79 27. 60 29. 00 28. 50 21.90 
7. 84 7. 80 28. 40 31. 60 31.30 22. 30 
42.29 1.11 1.71 1.01 1, 27 3.73 
1.02 90 . 12 2. 06 2.16 2.90 
411.87 | 11.20 21. 80 23. 10 24. 40 5 29.30 
} | } 





wrices 1910-14, based on 120-month average January 1941-December 1950 unless otherwise 


section 301 (a) of the Agricultural 


irity, 90 percent of parity price computed under formula in use prior to Jan. 1, 1950, 


Adjustment Act 
$60-month average, Auvust 1909-July 1914. 
# 10-season average 1919-28, 
8 ‘Transitional | 
8 Pric received by farmers are estimates for the month, 
? Preliminary. 





Outlook Highlights 


(Continued from page 9) 


year earlier. Only 2.9 percent of the 
civilian labor force is now without jobs. 
A year ago 3.5 percent were unem- 
ployed. Farm employment continues 
to decline. 


Higher Incomes and Retail Sales 


Personal incomes in the Nation rose 
4 billion dollars from September to 
October to an annual rate of 257.5 
billion dollars. Retail sales were up 
about 6 percent in November com- 
pared with a year earlier. 


Last Year’s Farm Receipts 


Farmers’ cash receipts from market- 
ings totaled 29.8 billion dollars for the 
first 11 months of 1951. This topped 
the same period a year earlier by 15 
percent. Total cash receipts for the 
year are expected to be close to 32.8 
billion dollars. For the 11-month pe- 
riod, receipts from livestock were up 23 
percent for a year earlier; crops 3 per- 
cent. 


Beef Supplies Catching Up 
Total meat production this spring is 
expected to be considerably above the - 
small production of last spring. Pork 
output will be up less from a year ear- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 








Aver- Seay Index numbers of prices | Index numbers of prices re 

Total age | sale paid by farmers (1910- ceived by farmers (1910- 

Indus- | ; " earn- aa 14= 100) 14= 100) 

* income | ;". prices 

B.A of in- || ,| of o 

Year and : | dustrial} ~~ | con | ‘om- ‘ ; 

month coss- | | workers| , —— modities, Livestock and products 

eo ¢ t., Com- interest, 

39= 39= worker (1910- modi- for taxes, — | 

100)! (1910- i4= ties hired — Dairy | Poul- | Meat All 
= me “ farm . prod- |try and] ani- | live- 

labor ¢ ucts eggs mals | stock 











wage 
rates 
1910-14 average _| ! } 100 100 100 100 | 100 | -¥ 100 | 
1915-19 average _| y v 52 | 158 ¢ 147 148 | 147 153 | 162 | 
24 average _| t : 221 | 160 5¢ 181 168 | 121 
29 average. | Qs a 232 143 é . 161 | oe 145 
~34 average | 79 | 107 y 124 | 5 &3 
5-39 average St $ ; y 125 t i 117 
44 average | 92 237 31! 3g 152 : 166 
5 average | 203 97 38e } 3: 189 23 ( 207 
) average 27 207 26 248 
average __. x 2 239 2 329 | 
average | 92 356 2 | 2! 259 : 23! 361 | 
; 250 5 311 | 
340 








360 











268 

269 

268 

5 562 | 267 

5 567 | 265 

5 + 560 | 262 

} 561 | 2) 
| 5 +870 259 
| 568 260 7 0 
‘eibost 260 | 274 |... 2: 305 249 
1... 27: ie 284 314 273 | 

















Index numbers of pric es received by farmers ( (1910-14= 100) 





Crops All ae 
Year and month 7 ; — crops Parity 
| Food Feed To- Oil- | | Truck | An and ratio * 

rains | &3INS | peeoo | Cotton) bearing | Fruit | crops | crops | live: 

g and hay| “5 | crops | ps PS | stock 


1910-14 average hetewiinde 100 100 } 100 | 100 naa -| 100 100 
1915-19 average ieee 193 161 | | 201 | 126 ‘ ‘ 171 164 
1920-24 average iced alebe 147 125 | ) 97 | 155 157 7152 162 150 
1925-29 average........ 141 118 9 5O | 135 146 | } 145 143 148 
1930-34 averdge_........ 70 76 78 98 104 84 88 
1935-39 average 94 95 7 113 95 95 99 107 
1940-44 average.__....--| 123 119 3 170 150 164 145 154 
1945 average pcicasabiestecaa 172 161 36 228 244 2 203 206 
1946 average ca eien 201 196 376 237 | 260 250 ‘ 234 
1947 average__- aiainendl 270 249 ¢ 272 | 363 212 226 i 275 
1948 average = eae 250 250 3 7 351 174 y 285 
1949 average._......- | 219 170 | 398 245 | 242 199 | 5 249 
1950 average | 224 37 y 280 | 276 ‘ 8: 256 




















December = ys 3 366 2 5 286 
195 | 


| 
January --- | 2 | 9% | 78 300 | 110 
February - 7 cr L ’ 440 51 | 376 , $3 : 313 113 
March a ca eect ‘ 2 437 9 | 386 20% 265 | 27 311 | 111 
April Sie Aa PT. 438 363 33: O00 295} 273 309 109 
May peiincenicntel ~ : | A 438 357 | 3 ( 239 305 | 108 
IE Sa ee 2 438 | 358 K 189 | 26: 301 107 
July _ 236 | 21% 438 | 32¢ ‘ { 204 | 2 294 | 104 
penne 2 5 430 201 | 204] 207 181 244] 292 | 104 
September 3 223 216 423 IRS | ¢ 2 161 26 991 103 
ox tober __. ae 2 445 < 96 . 171 | 296 105 
November 244 22 424 34: 307 . 249 | 267 301 106 
December 253 233 440 339 308 7 331 ‘ 305 107 

















1 Federal Reserve Bi mo represe nts outy yut of mining anc d manufacturing; monthly data adjusted for seasonal 
variation. 

2 Computed from data furnished by Bureau of Labor Statistics and Interstate Commerce Commission on pay- 
rolls in mining, manufacturing, and transportation; monthly data adjusted for seasonal variation. Revised 
January 5000. 3 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

4 Farm wage rates simple averages of quarterly data, seasonally adjusted. § Revised. 

* Ratio of “ind x of prices received to index of prices paid, interest, tuxes, and wage rates. This parity ratio will 
not necessarily b®@ identical to a weighted average percent of parity for all farm products, largely because parity 
prices for some products are on a transitional basis. 1924 only. 
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Outlook Highlights 


(Continued from page 14) 

lier than it has been. In ’51 pork was 
the only meat in larger supply than in 
750. Beef output, on the other hand, 
is improving. In the months ahead 
pork will contribute less and less of the 
gain in meat supplies. Beef, veal, and 
lamb will make up a larger share. By 
late 1952, pork supplies will be smaller 
than at the same time in 1951, and beef 
will be considerably more abundant. 


Butter and Milk Prices Strong 


Prices for butter advanced more 
than for other dairy products in the 
closing months of 1951. Storage stocks 
of butter in December were less than 
half that of a year earlier. Butter 
markets gained strength despite large 
supplies of margarine. Prices of other 
dairy products also advanced in late 
1951. In late December, manufactured 
dairy products topped a year earlier, 
ranging from 9 to 19 percent for the 
various items. 

Prices of fluid milk increased more 
than seasonably the past fall. Aver- 


age price received by farmers in De- 


cember was $5.22 per hundred pounds, 
an increase of 15 percent over a year 
earlier. 


Feed Prices 


Corn prices during the fall were in- 
fluenced by the strong demand for feed 
and smaller marketings than usual of 
good quality corn. Prices of all feed 
grains in December were above the 
1951 support level. Feed prices this 
winter and spring are expected to con- 
tinue somewhat higher than a year 
earlier. 


Wheat Prices 


The strength in wheat prices since 
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harvest has resulted from large U. S. 
exports and unfavorable harvesting 
conditions in other exporting coun- 
tries. 

Winter wheat production im °52 is 
estimated at 918 million bushels, 42 
percent above the ’51 crop. 


Cotton 


The supply of cotton is only slightly 
greater than a year ago; and while do- 
mestic consumption is running lower, 
exports are expected to be higher. 
Total disappearance this year will 
probably be larger than last year. 
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